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Cvitorial 

THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION AND THE JOURNAL 

The editors of the Journal have pleasure in announcing that they 
have been advised by the Executive Committee of the Association 
that the negotiations with the New England Classical Association 
have been completed. In accordance with the arrangements made, 
beginning with the first number of the third volume (November, 
1907) the Journal will have the advantage of the co-operation of the 
eastern Association, which will be represented on the Editorial Board 
by two Associate Editors. As editors of the Journal we welcome this 
co-operation heartily. We are convinced that a common medium 
of publication will be of advantage to both Associations. 


THE WRANGLE OF THE GRAMMARIANS 


Of the many difficulties which confront classical teachers at the 
present time, it is doubtful whether any one causes more annoyance 
or confusion than the apparently endless variety of terms applied by 
different grammarians to the same syntactical category or linguistic 
or metrical phenomenon. The confusion is brought about partly 
by writers who cling blindly to old terms, the misleading character 
of which has long since been demonstrated, and partly by writers who 
in their zeal for reform are too ready to discard old terms for new. 
When a term has been proved to be wrong, surely it should be aban- 
doned. This is axiomatic. Yet some men, either because they 
demand in grammatical discussions the finality of mathematical 
demonstrations, or because they are afflicted by a singularly virulent 
form of academic obstinacy, refuse to make any concessions and go 
on to the end of their days pouring new wine into old bottles. For 
example, we noticed in a recent elaborate discussion of a point in 
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prosody that the author used arsis for the accented part of the foot 
and thesis for the unaccented, in spite of the fact that it has been 
established, as satisfactorily as any matter of prosody can be estab- 
lished, that the converse is the correct usage. Furthermore, judging 
from the careful avoidance of the term in recent textbooks, we are led 
to the conclusion that some authors still have their doubts about the 
Volitive Subjunctive, though the soundness of the category has been 
amply demonstrated by foreign and domestic research, and its con- 
venience in teaching is beyond question. 

The greater part of the confusion, however, has not been caused 
by the conservatives, but by the reformers. Where there is progress 
there must of course be change; but it is equally clear, even to the 
most superficial observer, that the extent of the changes in gram- 
matical terminology within the last decade is out of all proportion 
to the extent of the progress in grammatical science. Grammarians 
have failed to recognize the fact that in a vast majority of cases inves- 
tigation can be carried on as successfully under the old names as 
under the new, and that a new theory in regard, let us say, to the 
origin of a construction is not necessarily better because the subject 
has been decked out with a brand-new label. Even conceding that 
the new terminology is for the most part more precise than the old, a 
slight difference in degree of precision is not enough to justify a change. 
Possession is nine-tenths of the law, and a term should not be dis- 
lodged unless its use implies error of a positive type. That investiga- 
tion of grammatical questions will not be hampered by the use of the old 
terminology is shown by the experience of the Germans. They have 
been even more active than ourselves in the study of grammar, yet 
this very productive research-work of theirs has not been accompanied 
by any serious changes in terminology. With us the situation is a 
critical one. A class of thirty freshmen will include students of four 
or five different grammars, who understand neither one another’s nor 
their instructor’s terminology. This babel of jargons has a paralyzing 
effect upon grammatical teaching. It would be in the interest of 
their own as well as of their students’ advancement if the really influen- 
tial grammarians of the country could be treated like jurors, and be 
locked up together and denied all but the necessities of life until they 
agreed upon a system of grammatical terminology. 














A QUESTION OF POETIC DICTION IN LATIN VERSE 


By TENNEY FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 


In the manipulation of poetic adornment every age seems to pro- 
vide its peculiar devices. Some man of imagination brings forth the 
invention, a hundred followers seize upon the trick and wear it into 
vulgarity. The next epoch must find a new one or be charged with 
commonplaceness. The bards in Elysium, on reading Tennyson’s 
“Flower,”’ must have remarked to one another: “Poor man, he is 
having the same old experience.”’ 

The ephemeral character of the devices becomes doubly evident 
to anyone who will glance over the successively popular translations 
of some old classic like Vergil; translations that in their day seemed 
adequate, but to the succeeding age proved full of mannerisms. 

Our own century of poetry has become peculiarly identified with 
brilliance of color. Poets like Swinburne use a palette that is fairly 
Turneresque. It may be that poetry will for all time to come profit 
by this peculiar lesson of our century, but it is just as likely that a 
partial reaction will ensue, bidding for greater simplicity. At any 
rate, it is evident enough that we, living in the heyday of this Romantic 
tendency, find extreme difficulty in reshaping the sober Latin poetry 
into translations that satisfy the modern taste. In attempting to do so, 
the question of poetic diction becomes one of prime importance. 

My special problem in this paper is a very narrow part of the 
whole subject, and I pursue it only as it interests me in my attempt to 
understand the poetry of my Vergil and Horace, and in my search 
for an adequate, or—shall I say ?—endurable, translation of them. 
My text is a passage taken from Taine’s description of the “Classic” 
poetry of England (Book III, chap. 7, 1): 

The substantive is always accompanied by its adjective, its knight of honor 

. the verb, as in Lucan or Statius, is displayed, flanked on either side by a 
noun each decorated by an epithet; we would say that it is of a uniform make, 
as if fabricated by a machine. 
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My excuse for the following remarks lies only in experiences such 
as many of my readers no doubt have had. Some of my instructors 
in English—all too rarely students of the classics—without further 
thought or analysis, persisted in the habit of quoting statements like 
this of Taine’s when explaining the wearisome style of Pope and his 
school. The whole class of us diligently copied the instructor’s words 
into our notebooks, memorized them, conscientiously reproduced them 
at examination time—and received A+! That this process is still 
going on I recently discovered on dropping into a classroom lecture 
on the “Classical Age of English Literature.” Lucan and Statius, 
to be sure, are still the most generally accused. Vergil and Horace are 
nominally, I think, as yet unindicted; but for all that, some of us 
have a secret fear that, so far as preponderance of adjectival coloring 
is concerned (and this constitutes the main charge), the earlier Latin 
poets differ very little from the later. The adjective is certainly more 
often obvious and weak in the later—but that does not constitute the 
indictment of Taine and our teachers. 

I must add to the criticisms just cited another statement which I 
as constantly received from the masters of the blue-pencil in the days 
of “themes,” to the effect that color, force, vivacity must be gained 
through the choice of verbs and not by means of adjectives. Thus 
my teachers and the critics seemed to prove that my Vergil in whom I 
delighted was after all a crude stylist. Yet, when I forgot the proof, 
a query still lingered. Whence, then, came the pleasure in reading 
the Latin page of Vergil, and why did not his adjective-burdened 
verse “disgust”? me as I conceded, with Wordsworth and Taine, 
that Pope’s often did ? 

To say that there are differences between Vergil and Pope in their 
choice of effective and picturesque epithets is not an adequate answer 
to the question. ‘Too often—for our ears, attuned as they are to the 
rich diction of Keats and Swinburne—the adjective of Vergil seems 
fairly tame in itself, and sometimes quite obviously suggested by the 
noun which it accompanies. In the Aeneid this fact is partly due to 
the exigencies of the form. The epic attempts to tell its tale in direct 
narrative, with but little description or subjective coloring. Further- 
more, Vergil, like his contemporaries, works on a conscious theory 
almost as rigid as that proclaimed by the austere Wordsworth in his 
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famous prologue, that poetry must be simple in its images, clear and 
concise in its diction. That he would not go as far as Wordsworth, 
however, in this respect is shown—to mention only one point—by 
the abundance of descriptive epithets which he permits himself to use. 

The essential difference for which we are looking lies in the very 
structure of the languages, English and Latin. To illustrate the 
objectionable effect pointed out by Taine, we may turn to a character- 
istic bit in Pope’s fourth pastoral (xi. 45-52): 

No grateful dews descend from ev’ning skies, 

Nor morning odours from the flow’rs arise; 

No rich perfumes refresh the fruitful field, 

Nor fragrant herbs their native incense yield. 

The balmy Zephyrs, silent since her death, 

Lament the ceasing of a sweeter breath; 

Th’ industrious bees neglect their golden store; 

Fair Daphne’s dead, and sweetness is no more. 
Before attending to the main point, we may note in passing that the 
adjectives are usually the most obvious ones: if erased, they could 
easily be replaced by the most prosaic of readers. They contain 
hardly a suggestion that does not readily arise from the conno- 
tation of the nouns. Perfumes are usually “‘rich,’”’ the normal field 
is “fruitful; poetry knows only of “fragrant” herbs; zephyrs have 
been ‘‘balmy” and bees “industrious” these many centuries. 

Now, defining adjectives are often necessary; with them there is 
little quarrel. Descriptive adjectives that convey additional force or 
color may well have a place, but English abominates descriptive 
adjectives that stand next to their noun without adding anything to 
its obvious meaning and suggestions. In the poem quoted, taking 
some thirty lines, from I. 21 to 1. 51, you will find that very few adjec- 
tives belong to either the first or the second kind; they are largely 
of the third. If you will take the pains to compare this passage with 
any descriptive passage in Vergil of equal length—e. g., Aeneid vii. 
8-38—you will find a great difference in your results. In the lines 
of the Aeneid just referred to, candida, tremulo, inaccessos, adsiduo, 
nocturna, dira, lento, opaco, are neither otiose nor undistinguished 
in their respective contexts. This is only saying that Vergil, for all 
his classicism, reveals an imagination that Pope does not. 

But we have not yet arrived at the root of the accusation made by 
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Taine. It is the monotonous fall of the doublet, adjective and noun, 
that grows so wearisome. Seldom does Pope permit a noun to stray 
unchaperoned. Incessant is the march of the pairs: 


No rich perfumes refresh the jruitjul field, 
Nor jragrant herbs their native incense yield. 


Now, we do not feel the same oppressive monotony in the passage from 
Vergil, although a count will reveal almost the same number of adjec- 
tives. In fact, Taine’s statement is half true as to facts, though 
wholly misleading in its implications. Pope’s style is largely due to a 
certain kind of copying of the Latin poets, even of Vergil and Horace, 
not to lay all the blame upon the later poets. But the nature of the 
copying is the essential point. In translating from the Latin, the 
English “classicists” rendered their Latin models word for word, 
keeping so far as possible the original constructions—the same parts 
of speech—not noting that devices suitable to the mechanism of 
Latin might prove unendurable in English. The rigidly fixed order 
of the English sentence compels descriptive adjectives in most cases 
to stand next to their nouns. In the Latin poets they have no fixed 
place. In the passage (Aeneid vii. 8-38) referred to, only five times 
out of a possible thirty-three does the noun stand adjacent to the 
adjective. In turning that passage into English, most translators 
would unite the adjective and noun in all of the thirty-three instances. 
The result would be destructive of all enjoyment. Vergil reads 
like Pope at once. Not even the beauty of the epithets can save the 
passage. The real difference therefore lies in the structure of the 
two languages. 

This fact entails no slight consequence. In any language it is 
self-evident that the adjective is the most natural and obvious tool 
with which to create color, vivacity, force. That, in fact, is its 
raison @étre. If the language is highly inflected, the exact position 
of words associated in thought need not be rigidly fixed; the inflec- 
tional endings suffice to suggest the proper affinities. The adjective 
may therefore shift about in the sentence and save itself from creating 
an effect of officiousness. It may, so far as its position is concerned, 
be liberally employed in its many natural functions without offense 
to the ear. The case is different, however, in a language that has lost 
its inflections. Here fixed order becomes necessary, and the adjec- 
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tive, bound to its one position, grows disagreeably obtrusive. Some 
other device must be discovered to do part of its work. So we learn 
to inject life and virility into the verbs, steep the nouns in color, 
shift the adjective if possible into the position of an attribute, or, if 
we keep it in its natural place, give it so much meaning as to make 
sure that it justifies its precarious existence. How well the earlier 
English poets were aware of these devices becomes evident in a very 
brief comparison of the Elizabethans with the poets of the eighteenth 
century. The latter, in translating the Latin poets, did not observe 
this essential difference between the structure of the Latin and Eng- 
lish languages. They preserved the idioms and turns of the originals; 
and, since these unassimilated idioms were the most easily recog- 
nizable earmarks of this so-called “classic” style, they came to be 
adopted even in original productions as ready devices by which to 
gain a certain superficial “classic” tone. Excrescences were taken 
for charms. Distorted translations became the patterns of original 
verse. The omission of the antecedents of relative pronouns, the 
employment of absolute constructions, insertion of classic myths, 
references to the “Indus” and the “Scythians,” were of course con- 
sciously adopted as an easy means of suggesting Horace and Vergil. 
But the effects resulting from overburdening the line with adjectives 
were probably neither deliberately sought nor analyzed. The ears 
of Pope and his school were trained to these effects by their transla- 
tions from the classics, and the taste that might have avoided them 
had become vitiated through constant reading of such translations. 
It should be evident, then, how misleading the statement of Taine 
actually is. The vices that he mentions could hardly have resulted 
from reading Lucan or Vergil in the original with a true appreciation 
of their poetic values, nor from imitating in idiomatic English the 
actual sensations produced by such reading. The machine-like 
uniformity is directly traceable to the imitation of distorting and 
misrepresentative translations. 

One can illustrate from every page of Vergil the richness and 
variety of effect which the structure of the Latin language permits 
the adjective to produce with a fairly simple diction. By the privilege 
of simply shifting the adjective, the poet may create new melodies 
and harmonies, as in the liquid line: 


Dulcis et alta quies placidaeque simillima morti (Aen. vi. 522). 
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Dryden, true to his pseudo-classic habit, shackles it into this: 
And heavy sleep my weary limbs possessed. 
Morris, truer to his medium, suppresses an adjective and avoids 
monotonous positions for the rest: 
Deep rest and sweet, most like indeed to death’s own quietness. 
By bringing forward and grouping the spondaic adjectives in Aeneid 
xi. 482, Vergil decidedly heightens the effect of grief. The line reads: 


Et maestas alto fundant de limine voces. 


The translator is forced through the exigencies of the English order 
to abandon the essential purpose of these adjectives. In the trans- 
lated form they serve only as a medium of description, and as that 
was not their chief aim in the original, the value of the line vanishes. 
Morris tries to compensate for the loss by resources of his own; the 
result is a harshly un-Vergilian as well as un-English line: 

And cast their woeful voices forth from out the high-built door. 


Again, Vergil may also separate his adjective and noun in order to 
shape with them an appropriate frame in which to set the minor 
impressions of the sentence. In Ecl. 2. 12, 13, 


At mecum raucis, tua dum vestigia lustro, 
Sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis, 


does not the adjective at the beginning, anticipating the last word, 
set an appropriate music ringing through the following impressions— 
the wearisome search, the burning sun—until its noun at the end 
brings the mind back to the tonic, as it were? There are at least 
suggestions in the original, due to the placing of those two words, 
which are lost in Dryden’s version: 

While in the scorching sun I trace in vain 

Thy flying footsteps o’er the burning plain, 


The creaking locusts with my voice conspire, 
They fired with heat, and I with fierce desire. 


Moreover, Vergil, as can be seen in I. 50 of the same poem, 


Mollia luteola pingit vaccinia caltha, 


knows well the value of the vaguer, sensuous effects of the adjectives 
as anticipations of the stronger ones produced by the nouns which 
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follow—in this case, the grouped flower-names. The line loses much 
if a literal translation is made into English. Bowen gives: 
Brightens with marigold yellow the bending hyacinth bells. 


My point is so obvious as to need no further illustration. All that 
I desired was to register an illustrated protest against the indiscrimi- 
nate reference of every sin perpetrated by the school of Pope to the 
Latin poets—references made in so superficial a manner as to lead 
students to infer that those sins were exact copies of flaws in the poetry 
of Vergil and Lucan. I have not attempted to explain adequately 
the style of Pope’s school; mention of the critical theories of his day, 
and particularly of the practices of French poets, would be necessary. 
All I have attempted is to point out the direct or indirect influences 
of the stultifying translations of the classics which were in vogue in 
the eighteenth century. Let me frankly add to this a conclusion— 
obvious to be sure, but one that is often forgotten in criticizing class- 
room translations—namely, that not only must un-English idioms— 
like the absolute constructions, for example—be avoided as certain 
to create false impressions of Vergil’s poetry, but even the finer points 
of difference in the spirit and structure of the two languages, as well 
as in the scope and service of their various parts of speech, must be 
clearly understood. Thus it must be made clear that it.is impossible 
to translate every descriptive adjective of Vergil by an English 
adjective. The spirit of our language forbids it. Some of these 
adjectives may be thrown into the position of attributes or into rela- 
tive clauses; at times a more vigorous verb or a more highly colored 
noun may be found to compensate for their suppression; at times we 
must either boldly prune them away and endure the loss without 
compensation, or we must attempt to make up for it by a shift of 
emphasis. And all this only goes to enforce the never too much 
emphasized contention that, since translations are at best inadequate 
and misleading, students should be induced as early as possible to 
enjoy their Latin poets in the original. 








RECENT FIRST LATIN BOOKS 





By FRANK H. FOWLER 
Lombard College 





In making this study I have had before me especially the following 

books: 

The Elements of Latin. By William Rainey Harper and Isaac B. 
Burgess. American Book Co., 1900. 

Easy Steps in Latin. By Mary Hamer. American Book Co., 1901. 

The First Year of Latin. By Walter B. Gunnison and Walter S. 
Harley. Silver, Burdett & Co., 1902. 

The Foundations oj Latin. By Charles E. Bennett. Allyn & Bacon, 
1903. 

First Latin Lessons. By Minnie L. Smith. Printed for the Author, 
1904. Revised edition by G. J. Laing, in press. Allyn & Bacon. 

Essentials of Latin for Beginners. By Henry Carr Pearson. Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1905. 

Bellum Helveticum: A Beginners’ Book in Latin. By Arthur L. 
Janes and Paul R. Jenks. Scott, Foresman & Co., 1906. 

A First Latin Book (Caesar jor Beginners). By William T. St. Clair. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. 

The Elements of Latin. By Clifford H. Moore and John J. Schlicher. 
D. Appleton & Co., 1906. 

New First Latin Book. By John Henderson and R. A. Little. The 
Copp Clark Co., 1906. 

Beginning Latin. By John Edmund Barss. University Publishing 
Co., 1906. 

First Book in Latin. By Alexander James Inglis and Virgil Pretty- 
man. The Macmillan Co., 1906. 

A First Latin Book. By William Gardner Hale. Mentzer, Atkin- 
son & Grover, 1906. 

Such a list as this, especially the seven books bearing the date 
1906, is significant, but not surprising. The number of pupils 
studying Latin in the secondary schools has doubled within a few 
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years; there are now over a hundred thousand pupils beginning 
Latin in the United States every year; everywhere is manifest a greatly 
enlivened interest in the study. A largely increased demand is being 
met by a largely increased source of supply. Noteworthy, too, is the 
evident amount of labor bestowed on these books. In most cases the 
book has grown up in the classroom. Janes and Jenks, Henderson 
and Little, Harper and Burgess, Moore and Schlicher, are all thorough 
revisions of earlier editions published only recently. Barss was 
printed and used in several schools before being published. Others, 
as Smith and Hale, have gone through several mimeographed editions 
before being printed. All this is encouraging, even if in some cases 
we may be inclined to doubt whether the book justifies its existence. 
The great importance of first-year work is now recognized as never 
before; and it is seen that a necessity exists of making the results 
of that first-year work greater than they have been in the past. A 
hasty glance at these books may at least disclose some tendencies 
and suggest topics for future discussion. Neither a review of the 
books nor a discussion of the topics suggested will be attempted. 

It is evident that the writers of these books for the most part have 
in mind the pupil of the high school, though most or all are easily 
adaptable to grammar-school work. Hale’s, for example, supposed 
by some to be difficult of mastery, is already being used in several 
grammar schools. Hamer’s Easy Steps in Latin is designed for work 
below the high school. It is interesting to note that, while in this 
country there is a tendency to begin the study of Latin at an earlier 
age than formerly, Jones (The Teaching oj Latin) complains that in 
England the study is begun at too early an age and that it should 
be deferred until the pupil is thirteen. 

That Caesar is to remain the Latin text for second-year work is 
indicated by the fact that these recent beginner’s books have been 
written with special reference to the later reading of Caesar’s Gallic 
War. This has led in many instances to the employment in the 
exercises of a greater or less amount of Caesar’s text. In Harper 
and Burgess, Janes and Jenks, Gunnison and Harley, and St. Clair 
this text is made more directly the basis of the exercises. Barss, 
Pearson, Inglis and Prettyman, and Henderson and Little, all make 
some use of Caesar’s text. In Smith the sentences are in a very large 
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number of cases taken from Caesar with or without modification, 
and the same is true of Bennett to a less degree. In all of these, of 
course, the vocabulary and constructions treated are selected with 
special reference to Caesar. This is equally, if not more, true of 
Hale, but the din of Caesar’s battles does not here reach our ears. 
Only in Hamer do the lessons have no special reference to the future 
reading of Caesar. 

The basis of selection of words has already been indicated. In 
the matter of size of vocabulary comparison is difficult. Exercises 
supplementary to the regular lessons may or may not appear; those 
exercises may have more or less connection with the lessons; the 
amount of time intended to be put on the book varies; and the pro- 
portion of vocabulary to grammar is of course not constant. Only 
general results can be given. The smallest vocabulary is that of 
Smith, with six hundred words; the largest are those of Bennett, and 
of Henderson and Little, with fifteen hundred words each. As for 
the rest, the vocabularies show a thousand words or somewhat more, 
while for the lessons apart from the supplementary reading the number 
is kept down to five hundred in several books—more in Harper and 
Burgess, and Moore and Schlicher. We shall be not far wrong if 
we say that the consensus of opinion is that the pupil should learn 
one thousand words during his first year of study. The pupil in 
reading Caesar the second year must know two thousand. Would 
it be better for him to learn more or less than half the first year ? 

“ After all, the most important requirement for reading a language 
is a knowledge of the meaning of words.” So Professor Lodge in the 
Nation for August 10, 1906. Important and difficult. There are at 
least a thousand words to learn for each of the four years of prepara- 
tory Latin; and if the pupil, having once learned a word, forgets it, 
he must “look it up’”—a process worse than useless except as a 
penalty for forgetting. very assistance should be given here by 
both teacher and textbook. The practice—well-nigh universal—in 
recent first-year books of giving with each lesson a special vocabulary 
of new words needs no commendation. The printing of words for 
review, as in Barss, Moore and Schlicher, Gunnison and Harley, 
and Harper and Burgess, should prove of some assistance. In all 
the books before us it is evident that care has been used—but in 
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no case too much—to repeat words in the exercise for the sake of 
fixing them in memory. Words should be repeated soon after their 
first occurrence and many times thereafter. This is a difficult matter 
and especially so if the exercises are to consist of connected discourse. 
But the exercises should consist of connected discourse for the sake 
of the acquisition of vocabulary. More associations will be set up 
so than will be the case if disconnected sentences are used. For the 
sake of vocabulary, too, reading matter should be abundant. Hale 
and Moore and Schlicher, I believe, have more exercises than others, 
but none toomany. The recently published Greek Lessons of Morrison 
and Goodell may well be brought into comparison as regards this 
point. In this book one exercise of over three pages has only two 
new words. 

A very real help in the acquisition is the direction of attention to 
English derivatives. Possibly our authors think this is a matter 
for the teacher rather than for the textbook. However, in Smith 
are a number of exercises calling for the Latin derivation of English 
words; in Hamer are four lessons on English derivatives; and in 
Henderson and Little the English derivatives of the words of the 
first seventeen lessons are given. Smiley and Storke (1898) have 
some exercises of this kind. Association of etymologically connected 
words would seem to be an aid to the memory worthy to be intro- 
duced into first-year books. The well-nigh valueless employment 
of pictures in Latin textbooks has been mentioned by Miss Porter- 
field in the February number of this Journal. That they can be 
employed in a way to assist in the acquisition of vocabulary may be 
learned from an examination of Heatley’s Jllustrated First Latin 
Reading Book. Something is needed to lead pupils to connect Latin 
words with things, and not simply Latin words with English words. 
Is there not something to be learned here from teachers of modern 
languages ? 

The resolute, systematic, sustained attack upon the declensions 
and conjugations, followed by the same kind of attack upon the 
syntax—the presentation of the facts of the grammar in the order 
of their presentation in school grammars—is the plan of the older 
first-year books, and the one that gives distinctive character to Ben- 
nett’s Foundations of Latin. In all other recent books conjugations 
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and declensions are treated together, and the syntax is not delayed 
until the forms have been disposed of. The principles guiding the 
several authors in the order of presentation of grammatical facts are 
not always easy to discover; but certainly there is justification in 
bringing together the treatment of forms and of the uses of forms, and 
it may be questioned whether this has been done by anyone with 
sufficient consistency. The method directly opposed to Bennett’s 
would be to give upon the presentation of a form all the uses of that 
form—all, that is, for the purposes of the book. If this is not done, 
the fundamental meaning of the case may be given as in Hale, or a 
few of the more common uses—those to be met at the beginning of 
the pupil’s reading—may be given as in practically all the others. 
The mixture of noun forms and noun syntax, on the one hand, with 
verb forms and verb syntax on the other, is clearly a different 
matter. Avoidance of monotony and greater freedom in the writing 
of reading exercises seem to be the reasons, in most cases, for the 
mixture; but it enables Hale to group together constructions similar 
in meaning: e. g., the ablative of cause with the subjunctive 
causal clause. In Harper and Burgess, and Janes and Jenks, the 
occurrence of a construction in the portion of Caesar’s text used in a 
given lesson is often the reason for its treatment in that particular 
lesson. 

Regarding forms, the thing needful from the standpoint of the 
person reading Latin is not the knowledge of declensions and con- 
jugations, but rather the ability to recognize each individual form 
when he meets it. Barss has endeavored to give the pupil this ability 
by omitting, at the beginning at least, the learning of declensions 
and conjugations, and endeavoring to fix the attention directly on 
case endings, tense suffixes, etc. 

In the matter of the use of disconnected sentences and of con- 
nected discourse in the reading exercises, there is considerable 
diversity. Smith uses nothing but disconnected sentences; dis- 
connected sentences with reading lessons consisting of stories more 
or less frequently introduced are used in Bennett, Hamer, Henderson 
and Little, and Moore and Schlicher; disconnected sentences with 
connected discourse taken from Caesar (“simplified” in the case of 
St. Clair and Inglis and Prettyman and only partly from Caesar in 
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the case of Barss) are used in St. Clair, Inglis and Prettyman, Barss, 
Gunnison and Harley, Janes and Jenks, and Harper and Burgess; 
and Hale after the first few lessons uses nothing but connected 
discourse. 

Hale’s book stands alone, too, in that the exercises have nothing 
to do with Caesar or any other piece of Roman literature so far as 
subject-matter is concerned. In making the narrative deal with 
something closely connected with the student’s everyday life this 
book is similar to Sonnenschein’s Ora maritima, an English book in 
which the narrative is concerned with a child’s holiday at the sea-shore. 

The questions here are somewhat as follows: (1) To what extent 
shall disconnected sentences be used? (2) Shall the narrative deal 
with the everyday life of the present or with antiquity? (3) If it 
deals with antiquity, shall it be Roman antiquity; and, if Roman, 
shall it be connected with Caesar’s Gallic War? (4) Of how much 
importance is it that the narrative should be interesting? Certain 
general remarks may be offered. Certainly there are advantages in 
exercises at the very beginning that shall have a classic atmosphere 
and shall introduce the pupil, albeit in a very slight degree, to Roman 
literature. The advantages of such a book as Ritchie’s Fabulae 
jaciles for a beginner’s reader have frequently been urged. It has 
often been questioned whether it is well to keep the attention of the 
second-year pupils fixed for a year on Caesar’s narrative; is it well, 
then, to devote the greater part of the first year also to this same work ? 
Granting, as we should, that interest is of the utmost importance, we 
must admit the extreme difficulty of writing a narrative that shall be 
interesting and at the same time bring in exercises on forms and con- 
structions as they are needed. Difficult, too, is it to write a narrative, 
suitable for beginners, with a classic setting and have it interesting. 
But are the difficulties insurmountable ? 





Correspondence 


To the Editors of the Classical Journal. 

Dear Sirs: There appeared in the February number of your Journal 
a review of my book, Ancient Legends of Roman History, written by Pro- 
fessor H. A. Sanders. He begins by finding fault with the English trans- 
lation of Mr. M. E. Cosenza, saying that it “is not only awkward, but it 
is often obscure.” Such judgment is quite at variance with that of other 
American critics, who found the translation excellent. Professor Sanders 
then proceeds to enumerate a certain number of misprints and of small 
oversights, and concludes with a very unfavorable criticism regarding my 
lack of method and of accuracy. 

I feel grateful to Professor Sanders for his patience in noting such 
faults, and for having pointed out small blemishes that will surely be 
remedied in a future edition. It grieves me, however, that he should have 
limited himself to analytical observations, neglecting entirely to enter into 
the synthetic merits of the book. He does not give the proofs of his asser- 
tions; or, perhaps, by asserting them with too great emphasis, he falls into 
the error with which he wrongly charges me. 

Professor Sanders says: 

Perhaps Pais’ worst fault is his lack of system and accuracy in his use of 
sources. On p. 105 he says: ‘“‘We cannot establish whether or not the story 
that Tarpeia was killed by Tatius because she would not divulge the secrets of 
Romulus, dates from very ancient sources.” As the only authority is the Chrono- 
graph of 354 A. D., I consider the statement hardly honest. 

In answer I should like to say that no one is ignorant of the fact that 
the Chronograph of 354 (which I quoted as an authority) derives from 
sources that are both good and old. It is common knowledge to students 
of classical antiquity that the anonymous writer of the Chronograph drew 
from Suetonius. Even the contributor to the Pauly-Wissowa (a work to 
which Professor Sanders refers me in a similar case) remarks (Vol. III, 
col. 2480): ‘‘Die Mehrzahl dieser Nachrichten scheint auf trefflicher 
Ueberlieferung zu beruhen.” I should like to call the attention of Pro- 
fessor Sanders to the fact that the statements regarding Tarpeia, as given 
by the Chronograph of 354, are to be connected with a tradition cited by 
Plutarch (Rom. 17. 11) from Antigonus. This latter author wrote in the 
third century B.c. He is therefore at least as old as the first Roman annal- 
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ist, and was justly cited by Dionysius (i. 6) as one of the oldest writers on 
Roman affairs. 

Professor Sanders, moreover, marvels that, in certain cases, I give the 
preference to Lydus over Licinius Macer. He is not aware, evidently, 
that some statements of Lydus were drawn from the elder Cato and from 
Junius Gracchanus—authorities that are surely to be preferred to the later 
writers of the annalistic period. 

I shall not stop to discuss all my ‘“‘wonderful statements . . . . for which 
no citation is given,” as, for example, the reference to the ‘‘ Protagorean 
code of Thurii, p. 29; Cermalus, where Romulus was born, p. 48; etc.” 
Everyone knows that, according to Heraclides Ponticus (ap. Diogenes 
Laertius ix. 8. 50), Protagoras was the legislator of Thurii. This state- 
ment has not only been thought worthy of belief by me, but has been pro- 
nounced ‘“‘héchst glaubwiirdig” also by the historian G. Busolt, in his 
Griech. Gesch. Il, p. 590. Moreover, that Romulus and Remus were born 
on the Cermalus is not a fact invented by me; it is clearly stated by Plu- 
tarch (Rom. 3. 10). 

I did not, of course, strengthen by reference every single word, writing, 
as I did, for supposedly learned readers. Professor Sanders will therefore 
pardon my astonishment at his surprise that I, on p. 100, have dared 
affirm that Polyaenus ‘‘drew from good sources.” 

But I would rather not dwell on such discussions. Instead of proving 
lack of accuracy in the use of sources, they indicate small accuracy (let 
us thus put it) on the part of my critic. I shall limit myself, on the con- 
trary, to bringing into relief that which for him was the capital example 
of all my errors: 

Perhaps the gem of all is on p. 226: ‘‘The Bull of the Forum Boarium was 
a Greek word from Aegina, and was originally connected with Greek myths.” 
The bull seems to me rather Irish. Of course, we can correct word to work, 
for which Pliny xxxiv. 10 is proof, but for the rest there is no authority. 

The correction of word to work is surely a proof of the critical acumen of 
Professor Sanders. He should have read the passage from Pliny to which 
I refer. He would then have found that Pliny, in speaking of Greek 
bronzes, mentions those of Delos; and after saying proxima laus Aeginetico 
juit, adds that from Aegina bos aereus inde captus in foro boario est Romae. 
hoc erit exemplar Aegineticit aeris. It is manifest, moreover, that this 
Greek statue was connected with the Greek legend of Hercules who lost 
his oxen in the house of Cacus in that same vicinity. The relation of the 
bronze to Greek legends results in equal manner from Dionysius (i. 40), 
who connects this legend also with the Ara Maxima of the Forum Boarium; 
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and, finally, from the story of the statue of Hercules in the Forum Boarium, 
said to have been dedicated by the Arcadian Evander (Pliny N. #7. xxxiv. 
33). Were I to imitate the method of criticism pursued by Professor 
Sanders, I should make use of his own words and say: ‘‘I consider the 
statement hardly honest.” 

Professor Sanders is carried away by his excessive desire to censure 
everything. He finds the account of some of my discussions with the 
Italian archaeologists (pp. 247-58) and my “‘eulogy” of America (p. 223) 
“out of place in a book intended for American readers.”’ It is my opinion, 
however, that discussions of errors or falsifications made in the case of the 
stips votiva of the Forum, the Faliscan Museum of Villa Julia, and the 
discovery of the fegula at Capua, etc., are of a strictly scientific character. 
They deal with the credibility of the sources of ancient Roman history. 
They are not cases of the ‘‘author’s personal references.’’ Such falsifi- 
cations must be laid bare and condemned with greater severity in the case 
of fellow-countrymen than in that of foreigners. As regards the Ameri- 
cans, I was content to note, in the briefest possible manner, that the virtues 
of ancient Rome are reflected, at times, in those of young America, and to 
express the hope that the influence of Cicero, Vergil, and Livy may ‘“‘con- 
tribute to the formation of the character of young and great nations like 
that of America.” These few words came from the heart, after a year of 
generous and warm hospitality in America, and after having observed that 
in America the public and civic virtues are as yet greater than the vices 
which foreigners are wont to pounce upon with such delight. Professor 
Sanders, in addition to being professor of classical literature, is also an 
American. If, however, he has taken umbrage at my words and is of a 
different opinion, the matter is one that I cannot enter upon, but which 


concerns him personally. 
Ettore Pats 


REJOINDER 


This defense does not seem to me to do justice to the author’s book, 
which, as I have already pointed out, is both of interest and value. 

In the first place, Professor Pais would have made a deeper impression 
on his readers, if he had named the “‘critics who found the English trans- 
lation of his book excellent;” but in no case can he convince those who 
have really read the book. 

Likewise as regards sources we are hopelessly at variance. For 
example, granting that the Chronograph of the year 354 may have drawn 
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some statements indirectly from Suetonius, yet Suetonius was neither an 
old nor a good source for the myth of Tarpeia. Neither is there any source 
relationship to Antigonus; cf. Univ. of Mich. Studies, Vol. I, p. 27. 

Professor Pais now admits the need of a citation for the ‘‘ Protagorean 
Code of Thurii” by giving it, but he still fails to explain the real difficulty 
viz., how Thurii (founded 444 B.C.) received its code “in the same year 
that the laws of the Twelve Tables were adopted” (450 B. c.). But let one 
instance suffice for all. Not even Professor Pais believes that ‘‘ Romulus 
was born on the Cermalus” nor anywhere else, in spite of his statement. 
Neither does his authority help him out, for Plutarch relates in the myth 
that the twins were exposed on the river Tiber and floated to land at the 
Cermalus. I am afraid Professor Pais did not have his Plutarch handy 
when he wrote this defense. 

HENRY A. SANDERS 





| 














Reports from the Classical field 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Every one interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 





Papers Read at the Recent Meeting of the Association.—Brief abstracts are 
given below of the papers which were read at this year’s meeting, held at Chicago, 
March 29 and 30: 

1. ‘Some Spurious Inscriptions and Their Authors.” F. F. Abbott, University 
of Chicago. 


The Corpus of Latin Inscriptions contains about 10,000 spurious inscriptions in 
a total of 140,000. The publication of fictitious inscriptions extends from the fifteenth 
to the middle of last century. All the peoples of continental Europe contributed to 
this number, but especially the Italians, among whom we find the notorious forger 
Pirro Ligorio. The motives were various. Some aimed at distinction through their 
feigned discoveries; others sought to give importance to their family or their town, 
or to furnish new evidence in support of a historical point. Many of the forgeries 
show certain peculiarities which enable one to identify their authors, but probably 
the editors of the Corpus have been too strict in rejecting suspected inscriptions. 


2. “‘A Tour in Sicily.” E. W. Clark, Ripon College, Wisconsin. 


This talk was illustrated by lantern views, nearly all made from snap-shots taken 
by the speaker. The tour included Palermo (harbor and museum), Segesta (temple 
and theater), Selinus (acropolis and temples), Marsala and Trapani (the Lilybaeum 
and Drepanum of the ancients), Girgenti (the ancient Agrigentum, with its splendid 
temples), Henna (the umbilicus of Sicily, inexpugnabilis, where Pluto carried off 
Proserpina), Taormina with its Greek theater and beautiful location, and, finally, 
Syracuse (Epipolae, Euryalus, the quarries, theater amphitheater, temples on Ortygia, 
Fountain of Arethusa, Olympeium, Anapo and Cyane rivers with papyrus plants, 
and the pool of Cyane). 


3. “Salaries and Efficiency.”” C. N. Smiley, Iowa College. 


The average salary of men engaged in public-school work in Massachusetts is 
$148 per month; in Missouri it is $44, in Ohio $45, in Iowa $48 per month. As a 
result of such conditions the men are being gradually driven from the teacher’s profes- 
sion in the Middle West. Thirty-five years ago 4o per cent. of the teachers in Iowa 
were men; today 12 per cent. are men. In the 160 high schools of the state in towns 
of 5,000 or less, very few men are found, and the average salary offered the women, 
which is less than $500 a year, does not justify thorough equipment on their part. 
It is not strange that many freshmen are ill-prepared and disinclined to continue their 
Latin. The only remedy for this condition, which exists throughout the whole Mis- 
sissippi Valley, seems to be state aid for the high-schools in the smaller towns where 
the taxable property is not sufficient to produce a revenue adequate for the support 
of a good high school. 
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4. “‘Posse and the So-called ‘Potential Use.’”’ Louise Preston Dodge, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

The term “potential”? should not be indiscriminately applied to Latin forms 
translatable by “can, etc.’”? In the majority of cases the verb posse itself is not used 
potentially, i. e., to represent an act as possible. In negative phrases posse represents 
the act as unreal because impossible (Ovid Metam. i. 668-70). When free agency 
or desire to do is evident, an assertion of present power is equivalent to one of future 
fact (Cic. Ad jam. xiii. 13. 4, se sine proelio vincere posse). When the power to do 
can be known only by its exercise the two forms of expression become synonymous 
(Nep. Milt. 7, lucus qui ex insula conspiciebatur). 

5. “Secondary Latin: The True Equipment of the Teacher.””’ May Bestor, 

Fargo College, North Dakota. 

The mechanical has been overaccentuated in the teaching of secondary Latin, and 
the finer possibilities of the study neglected. All study of syntax, and all close criticism 
which does not materia!ly aid the student in the understanding and enjoyment of 
what he is reading is a misfortune. The literature, art, and life of classical antiquity, 
and the bearing of its institutions on modern life, are threads to be interwoven through 
all the texture of our secondary Latin teaching. 

Teachers should make their demands for better equipment for classroom work 
more insistent. They should themselves show evidences of increased scholarship 
from year to year. A little graduate study, some travel, much reading of the classics 
and of English literature, and, if possible, a year’s study in Rome, should form part 
of their equipment. 


6. “Horace: An Appreciation.” The President’s Address.‘ Moses S. 
Slaughter, University of Wisconsin. 


“Vergil or Virgil.”? Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan. 


“J 


8. ‘Mood Syntax in Caesar.” W. L. Carr, Shortridge High School, Indian- 
apolis. 

The paper was based on a study of the subjunctive in Caesar’s Gallic War, books 
i-iv. The material was grouped according to the fundamental mood-force of the 
clauses, with a more detailed classification within each group according to function 
and connective words. Out of a total of 972 subjunctives, 628 express “fact’’ and 
are in nearly all cases best translated by the English indicative. Of this number 313 
are in consecutive clauses, 299 in indirect discourse, and 16 in the subjunctive by 
attraction. Of the remaining 344 subjunctives, 240 have volitive force, 86 anti- 
cipatory, 1 optative, 7 express propriety, 4 possibility, and 4 are in conditions con- 
trary to fact. Of the volitives, 133 are in substantive clauses, usually after verbs of 
urgency orcommand. The English subjunctive was suggested as a better translation 
for these than the misleading “‘may” and “might.’’ There are 22 purpose clauses 
with a relative pronoun, 57 with wt, quo, or ne. Cum may be translated “‘when’’ 132 
times, ‘‘since’”’ 39 times, ‘‘although”’ 7 times. 

g. ‘‘Horace’s Sabine Farm” (illustrated). Walter Miller, Tulane University. 
10. “The Four-Winged Geryon.” A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin. 

I'npvévns terpdrtidos, Aristoph. Acharn. 1082: Reference to the rerparrepudNldes 
is contradicted by vs. 969. A joke on the helmet of Lamachus is improbable, 
(a) because he is not wearing it (cf. vss. 1103, 1109); (b) because it was not Trerpdaridos 
but ‘wo-feathered (vs. 1103), and the connection of plumes with wings is forced; (c) 
because the preceding and following lines refer to the Boeotians as the antagonists 

t To be published in the Classical Journal. 

2 To be published. 
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of Lam., and a shifting of the thought to Dic. is not accounted for, no threat being 
implied by the language of vs. 1081. That the Boeotians, like the related Thessalians, 
had a tetrarchal form of government is suggested by rats résoapo. Bovdais rav 
Bowr7 Gv (Thuc. v. 38; 421 B.C.). The ayyedla (vs. 1083) laid upon Lam. to meet 
the four-bodied Boeotian monster suggests the ayyeAlac Evpveéos laid upon Her- 
cules, and Bowrla rerpdwroks suggests ['npvdvns rerpdwridos. It is likely that the 
point lies in rerpdwridos because TeTpdmrrepos would be the natural word. 


11. ‘Latin Teaching for the High Schools: A Study in Correlation.” F. C. 
Eastman, Iowa State Normal School. 


Statistics were presented showing the lack of proper equipment on the part of 
teachers of Latin in a considerable number of the smaller high schools. Many are 
not college graduates, and of those who are, many have not had a systematic Latin 
training. The paper discussed a practical course of preparation for this class of 
high-school teachers, containing Greek, English, psychology, history of education, 
theory and practice of Latin teaching, Greek and Roman history and political insti- 
tutions, in addition to Latin literature, composition, and the reading of the texts. 
The course was not presented as a substitute for the full college course, but as a mini- 
mum course with the most economic adjustment of necessary and related subjects in 
view of the situation in the lesser high schools referred to above. 


12. “‘What Constitutes a State?”* C. F. Smith, University of Wisconsin. 


13. “The Topical Method in the Study of Vergil.” F. J. Miller, University of 

Chicago. 

While a considerable number of American colleges and universities now offer 
advanced courses in Vergil, the study of this author is, nevertheless, largely confined 
to the secondary schools; and here, too often, lacking a definite aim in their study, 
most of the students and many of the teachers obtain only a very indefinite and super- 
ficial knowledge of the poet. In order to enhance the value of the study of Vergil 
in the secondary schools, and to encourage the more general introduction of this 
author into college curricula, the writer advocated the use of the topical method both 
in school and college. ‘The work may be made to center around certain fundamental 
problems in Vergil, with the inclusion of others whose study will widen and deepen 
the student’s knowledge and appreciation of his works. A list of some fifty such 
topics was offered in the paper. 


14. “Paleographical Miscellany.” J. M. Burnam, University of Cincinnati. 


I. The Nationality of the Scribe of the Oaths of Strassburg.—An examination of 
word-division, spelling, etc., in MS 9768 (Paris Bibl. Nat. fonds latin) shows that 
the copyist knew Latin well, French imperfectly, and German probably not at all. 
He betrays the habits of the insular hand, and the writer of the paper inclines to the 
view that he was an Anglo-Saxon rather than a Celt. 

II. An Uncial Fragment.—Two leaves of parchment prefixed to MS 8305. 
The statements of Arevalo and Dressel in their editions and of the seventeenth-century 
catalogue are incorrect, and the fragment is overlooked in Delisle’s Inventaire. The 
characters are Merovingian, of about 7oo. There are contemporary corrections in 
spelling and others of the eleventh century, and interlinear transliterations of the Greek 
words (sixteenth century). The critical value is small. 

III. The Anglo-Saxon sign for autem may be derived from the Greek H which 
did duty for the syllable av. 

IV. Lucretius iii. 962. The writer proposes to return to Bockemueller’s ad 
manis for MSS magnis. Ad may have been absorbed by m which in rustic capitals 


resembles ad. Cf. Verg. Aen. x. 520. 


t Published in the Classical Journal, May, 1907. 
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15. “Teachers of Latin and the Study of Old English.” Guido H. Stempel, 

Indiana University. 

The principles of philology can best be observed, because immediately sensed, 
in the mother-tongue. In historical grammar, the English—besides its value as a 
type, its variety and scope, and its long history—is directly applicable in teaching; and 
the Latin in English is a large and important chapter for the Latinist. 

For the understanding of the English language itself, the vehicle of instruction, 
a knowledge of Old English and the history of the English language is of fundamental 
importance. With this the Latin teacher would be prepared to guide the inevitable 
guessing of his pupils. 

A grounding in English philology sufficient for Latin teachers can be attained 
in a course of daily lessons for one semester. 

16. ‘“‘The Ancient and the Modern Discus-Thrower.”” John Pickard, University 
of Missouri. 

By references in classic writers the speaker showed that in historic times the discus 
was lens-shaped, of varying weight, and made of bronze. He then discussed the 
views of Six (Gaz. Arch., 1886, p. 291), of Kietz (D. Diskoswur} b. d. Griechen), and 
of Juethner (Ant. Turngerdthe). In the passage in Philostratus (Imag. i. 24) he 
accepted the emendations of Juethner concerning the Balbis. 

The speaker then compared the Massimi Discobolus and the Munich bronze as 
copies from Myron, with views of a modern discus-thrower in action. It was shown 
that Myron’s discus-thrower used practically the same ‘‘form” as the modern athlete, 
that the pose of the Massimi discobolus was taken at the moment preceding the last 
half of the turn before releasing the discus, and that the discus was thrown over the 
left shoulder and not in a direction parallel to the front line of the base of the statue. 
There was ceratinly one other ‘‘form” used in antiquity, as is seen from a coin of 
Cos and a Panathenaic vase, and from texts it appears that there was probably even 
a third. 

17. “Distraction in Secondary Work in Latin.”' Jennie R. Lippman, Mary 

Institute, St. Louis. 

18. ‘“‘The Supposed Literary Relations of Alciphron, Aelian, and Longus.”’ 

Campbell Bonner, University of Nashville. 

The paper combated the theory of H. Reich (De Alciphonis Longique aetate), 
accepted by Christ and Norden, that Aelian in his Epistulae rusticae imitated the 
Letters of Alciphron, while Alciphron borrowed from Longus’ Pastoralia. Wherever 
a specific imitation of Alciphron by Aelian is alleged, the latter may have drawn 
directly from other sources without the intervention of Alciphron. In several instances 
which have no parallel in Alciphron, Aelian certainly took from the comedy not only 
single rare words, but also longer phrases and a few connected passages. The con- 
tention that Alciphron imitated Longus rests almost entirely upon the evidence of 
five passages which do show striking resemblances. The similarity, however, is due 
to the fact that both authors made use of ideas derived from older writers which may 
be regarded as the common property of the later age. 

19. ‘The Meaning of =uw6ed, J]. A. 39.” John A. Scott, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Apollo is summoned as a plague-giving and not a plague-averting god, hence 
the derivation of Zyive5 as a shortened form for cucvO0pOdpos is wrong. The origin 
of the belief expressed in ZyuvGed is from the Cretan word for mouse, culvOos, The 
Trojan colonists are said by the scholiast to have come from Crete, and it is with 
that island that every explanation of this word is connected. With this are related 
the golden mice of the Philistines in I Sam. 5:6; also the destruction of the army of 


t To be published in the Classical Journal. 
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Sennacherib which Herodotus says was due to a sudden attack of mice. The Phili- 
stines who offered the golden mice and on whose borders Sennacherib’s army perished 
came from Crete, as the ruins of Gath and Ashdod, as well as their Cretan weights 
show. The idea that a mouse is in some way the symbol of pestilence originated 
and spread from Crete. The proper translation of ZuivGed is “Thou god of plagues.” 

On the evening of the first day the Association had the pleasure of hearing an 
address by Principal William Peterson, of McGill University, Montreal, on ‘The 
Classics and Modern Life,’”’ mention of which was made in the last number of 


the Journal. 


The Classical Association of New England.—The second annual meeting of 
the Classical Association of New England was held at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., April 5 and 6. The secretary’s report showed that the membership had 
increased from g7—the number that joined at Springfield at the organization 
meeting in 1906—to a total of 250. The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Charles H. Forbes, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; vice-president, 
James J. Robinson, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn.; secretary-treasurer, 
George E. Howes, William College, Williamstown, Mass.; executive committee, 
for two years, Miss Lida Shaw King, the Women’s College in Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., and Herbert L. Kittredge, High School, Westfield, Mass. 
The other members of the executive committee, whose terms expire in 1908 are 
Miss Charlotte C. Gulliver, Free Academy, Norwich, Conn., and Rev. Thomas 
E. Murphy, S. J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Among other business transacted it was voted that the Association accept the 
plan for co-operation with the Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
in the publication of the Classical Journal, in accordance with terms proposed in 
the extended correspondence of 1906 and 1907. 

We give below summaries of the papers read: 

“‘What Can Individual Teachers Do to Increase the Interest in Classical Studies 
in School, College, and Community?” (1) “In School,’? Miss Alice M. 
Wing; (2) “In College,’ Professor H. de F. Smith. 

1. Miss Wing emphasized as the most important prerequisites the teacher’s love 
for the pupil and love of the work. The work with beginners should be intrusted to 
the most skilful teachers, for the first is the crucial year. Vocabularies and paradigms 
must be learned. All devices to assure interest must be employed, such as the naming 
of familiar objects in the room, spelling match for principal parts cf verbs, writing 
letters, etc. With the more advanced sections, five-minute talks by pupils on assigned 
subjects are of interest. 

2. Professor Smith called attention to the fact that we must realize the various 
motives that determine a student’s selection of courses, of which the most common 
are: (1) that a particular course offers certain immediate results; (2) that he has a 
liking for a subject; (3) that the course is a “snap.” ‘To meet the first two points, 
we must see to it that our classical courses, too, show results and are made interesting. 
But let us “‘stubbornly forswear the cheapening of our courses for popularity’s sake.”’ 


‘¢ A Review of the Year in the Classical Field’: (1) ‘‘Greek and Roman Archae- 
ology” (illustrated), Professor George H. Chase; (2) “‘ Publications, Meetings, 
Necrology,” Professor George D. Chase. 


1. Professor Chase stated that the most important archaeological work of the 
year had been done on the following sites: 
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a) Pergamon. Dr. Dérpfeld has discovered a gymnasium for men which con- 
tains also a large lecture-hall. 

b) Ephesus. Mr. Hogarth has found, on the site of the temple of Ephesian 
Artemis, a rich treasure of terra-cottas, small bronzes, gold and silver jewelry, and 
other ornaments, and coins. Some of the work in gold and silver is reminiscent of 
Mycenean forms. Some of the coins—of the eighth century B. c.—antedate the 
oldest coins known. 

c) Sparta. The British School has discovered the famous shrine of Artemis at 
which the Spartan boys were scourged. About the foundation walls were found, 
among other things, terra-cotta masks of life-size, and thousands of archaic lead 
figures one to one and a half inches high. 

d) Rome. Boni has found under the concrete pavement of the Forum of Trajan 
a Roman road of the first century A.D., whose existence affects the interpretation of 
the inscription on the Column of Trajan. 

2. Professor Chase called especial attention to the following valuable books or 
articles recently published: Schanz’s Rémische Litteraturgeschichte (new edition), 
Dill’s Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, Skeat’s Primer of Classical and 
English Philology, Browne’s Handbook of Homeric Study, Keller’s Homeric Society, 
and Dennison’s “ Recent Caesar Literature” (in the Classical Journal for April, 1906). 


“‘Reports of State Meetings.” 

Reports of successful meetings held in Middletown and New Haven, Connecticut, 
in Burlington, Vermont, in Greenfield, western Massachusetts, in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, and in Waterville, Maine, were presented by representatives of the dif- 
ferent states. Miss Gulliver, Norwich Free Academy, Conn.; Mr. C. W. 
Howland, St. Johnsbury Academy, Vt.; Mr. William E. Farrell, North Adams High 
School, western Massachusetts; Miss S. M. Jordan, Dover High School, N. H.; and 
Mr. W. E. Sargent, Hebron Academy, Me. 


After dining together as the guests of Phillips Academy and spending a social 
hour, the members listened to a brilliant address by Professor Kittredge, of Har- 
vard, on the “‘Relation of Classical Study to the Study of Modern Literature.” 


‘Present Problenis in Homeric Studies.” Professor Seymour of Yale University. 


Certain Homeric problems of earlier generations no longer exist, e. g., as to the 
influence of the Old Testament on the Homeric poems, the site of Homeric Troy, or 
the birthplace of the poet. Another large class of questions which are sometimes con- 
sidered Homeric problems really concern us only in general, as classical students, 
and not specially as Homeric scholars—e. g., who were the Achaeans, the Trojans, 
or the Amazons; and whether Agamemnon was originally a form of Zeus, a Spartan 
king, a Thessalian chieftain, or (as Homer thought him) a Mycenean ruler. Every 
true Homeric problem either should receive its chief material for solution from the 
Homeric poems, or else its solution should bring light to the poems. Whether the 
Phaeacians were Phoenicians is a fair Homeric problem; but whether the Phoenicians 
had as much influence on Greek civilization as Movers, Bérard, Champault, etc., have 
held, or hold, is not a specially Homeric problem. After touching upon the present 
state of the questions relating to the Homeric dialect, and the oe problems of 
the composition of the poems, the paper asked whether the archaeological element 
in the poems can be separated from mythical, historical, and imaginative elements, 
and came to the conclusion that, with ceratin definite limitations, the J/iad and the 
Odyssey afford trustworthy evidence with regard to the life of the Greeks at the time 
of,the composition of the poems. 


“Economy in Classical Teaching: How Can We Diminish Waste, and How Can 
We Best Use the Time and Labor That Are Saved by Such Economy ?” 
Principal Collar, Roxbury Latin School. 


The speaker emphasized the possibility of saving time in the following ways: 
1. By bridging the chasm which separates the uninflected English language 
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from the largely inflected Latin by at least a year’s study of French, which serves as 
a natural bridge. 
2. By insisting ubon the mastery of forms in the first year’s work. 
By not requiring pupils to mark the quantity of vowels in Latin exercises. 
. By lessening the attention given to syntax. 
. By limiting the questions of various sorts suggested by the text matter. 
. By omitting composition. 
. By allowing to study the classics only those most capable of profiting by the 


VAYVULwW 


study. 

The time saved in these ways could then be used in the acquisition of a good 

vocabulary and in reading and re-reading the best literature of Greece and Rome. 

“How Can the Classical Departments of the College Co-operate More Effec- 
tively with the Classical Teachers in the Schools?” Principal John E. 
Colburn, Burr and Burton Seminary, Manchester, Vt. 


The speaker noted that two conditions limit the amount of work possible in 
the average preparatory or high school: first, the poor preparation of many pupils 
for high-school work; and, secondly, the fact that the business of a school is not 


primarily to fit for college. 
Furthermore, the point was made that, if the majority of students that enter 


college are not well prepared, the college instructors—if the candidates are admitted— 
should meet the students at their point of attainment. 

A difficulty that confronts the teacher in the secondary school is the fact that, 
while there is nominally a uniformity of requirement for entrance on the part of various 
colleges, practically there is a wide diversity. 

A propaganda on the part of college instructors to arouse in various communities 
an interest in the classics would be very helpful. 

Meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle States and Maryland.— 
The first meeting of this new association was held at Columbia University, April 
26 and 27. The following papers were read: “Livy and Polybius,’’ Professor 
Ebeling (Hamilton College); ‘‘The Two Electras,” Professor Macurdy (Vassar 
College); ‘“‘Recent Views of Vergil’s Philosophy in Aen. vi.’ Dr. Riess (New 
York); ‘Latin Verse-Writing,” Professor Peck (Columbia University); ‘‘ The 
Legend of the Ages,” Professor Smith (Johns Hopkins University); ‘‘Class- 
Room Comprehension of Cicero,” Mr. White (Boys’ Latin School, Baltimore); 
‘A Few Considerations about Teaching Greek Art,” Professor Wheeler (Colum- 
bia University); ‘‘The Vocabulary of Secondary Latin,” Professor Lodge 
(Teacher’s College); ‘‘Roman Remains in Southern France ”’ (illustrated), Pro- 
fessor Mustard (Haverford College); ‘‘Review of Lang’s Homer and His Age,” 
Mr. Radin (New York); ‘‘The Elements of the Translation of Latin,” Miss 
Greene (Bryn Mawr); “‘The Agamemnon of Aeschylus at Harvard in 1906” 


(illustrated), Professor Gulick (Harvard University). 


Plans of the Latin Teachers in Nebraska.—The officers of the Latin Section 
of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association have a literary campaign well under 
way, the purpose of which is to bring all teachers of Latin in the state into closer 
contact and to create a central bureau for the dissemination of interesting articles 
on methods of teaching and studying Latin. It is hoped to have all the leading 
Latin teachers in the state participate. Another purpose is to have classical 
libraries started where they donot now exist, and to increase them elsewhere. 
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Plans are being made to aid schools in raising funds for this purpose by a system 
of lecture exchange. The officers are Dr. Alice C. Hunter, State University, 
president; Miss Gertrude H. Gardner, Kearney Normal School, secretary. 


The George Washington University.—The university has recently purchased 
the library of the late Professor Kurt Wachsmuth, of the University of Leipzig. 
It contains 7,900 volumes and pamphlets bearing on Greek and Roman literature, 
archaeology and history, and includes perhaps the most complete collection of 
books and monographs in this country in the field of Athenian topography. 


Library of Professor Blass.—An unusual opportunity is offered to libraries 
to purchase the complete collection of books and pamphlets of the late Professor 
Friedrich Blass at the very low price of M. 7,000. For particulars address Frau 
D. F. Blass, Halle, Germany. 


A Sanskrit Drama at the University of California.—On April 10 the English 
Club of the university presented in the Greek theater a translation of the Sanskrit 
drama “The Little Clay Cart.” It is one of the earlier Sanskrit dramas, written 
about 600 A.D. The translation was made by Dr. A. W. Ryder, of the university 
faculty. In the performance care was taken to reproduce Hindu customs, dress, 
and surroundings, and to preserve Hindu stage conventions as far as possible. 


Appointments.—Professor Edward Capps, of the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed professor of Greek at Princeton. 

R. F. Scholz, graduate student in classics and history at the University of 
Wisconsin for two years, and since then Rhodes scholar for three years, has been 
appointed instructor in ancient history at the University of Wisconsin, where he 
will give advanced courses in Greek constitutional history and Roman imperial 
institutions. 

Professor G. L. Hendrickson, of the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed professor of Latin at Yale. He will begin his new duties in January, 


1908. 
Professor C. H. Moore, of Harvard, will lecture during the coming 
session at the University of California on the religions of Greece and Rome, and 


on Roman historians to Tacitus. 

Professor F. C. Eastman, of the Iowa State Normal School, has been 
appointed head of the department of Latin in the University of Iowa. 

Classical Teachers Who Will Be Abroad Next Year.- 

University of Calijornia: Professor Clapp will be professor of Greek at the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 

Princeton: Professor Basore will be in Italy; Professor Magie, Dr. Hyde, and 
Mr. Jones, in Germany; and Messrs. Van Hoesen and Preston, of the graduate 
school, in Rome. 

University of Cincinnati: Professor G. H. Allen will be in Italy and Greece 
during the summer as lecturer on Roman history and antiquities for the Bureau 
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vf University Travel; Professor Burnam will spend part of the summer in Paris, 
looking after the publication of his Prudentius. 

Bryn Mawr College: Dr. Ransom will spend the summer in Italy. Dr. Frank 
is also going abroad for the summer. 

University of Wisconsin: Misses Maud Remington and Martha Fay, gradu- 
ates, are traveling in Italy and Greece. 

Harvard University: Professor Smyth will spend next year traveling in Italy; 
Professor White, on leave of absence, will be in Cambridge most of the year con- 
tinuing his work on Aristophanes; Dean P. Lockwood, fourth-year graduate 
student, as Parker fellow continues the researches he carried on in 1905-6 in the 
libraries of Europe searching for translations from the Greek made by fifteenth- 
century humanists. 


Classical Seminars, 1907-8.—A list is given below of the seminaries offered 
for next year by a number of our universities, with the names of the instructors 
who will direct them. 

University of Wisconsin: Lyric Poetry, especially Pindar (Smith); Horace 
(Slaughter). 

University of California: Propertius (Merrill); Latin Syntax (Nutting); 
Ancient History—The Age of Augustus (Ferguson). 

University of Michigan: Greek Philosophy at Rome—Lucretius (Kelsey); 
The Oresteian Trilogy—Textual Criticism and Dramatic Art (D’Ooge). 

George Washington University: Aristophanes; Plautus (Carroll). 

University of Colorado: Lucretius, especially His Place in the History of 
Monistic Thought (Hellems); Alexandrian Poetry (Norlin). 

Vassar College: Terence (Moore). 

University of Cincinnati: Plato (Harry); Virgil (Burnam). 

Bryn Mawr College: Greek Historians (Sanders); Roman Elegy (Wheeler) ; 
Archaeology (Ransom). 

University of Pennsylvania: Proseminary—Introduction to the Methods of 
Textual and Exegetical Criticism (McDaniel); Greek and Roman Epigram 
(McDaniel). 

De Pauw University: Virgil (Post). 

Harvard University: Introduction to the Interpretation and Criticism of 
Classical Authors (Moore); Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, and Terence (Wright 
and Warren). 

University of Chicago: Plato (Shorey); The Comparative Syntax of Latin 
and Greek (Hale); The Latin Romance (Abbott); Problems in Indo-European 
Phonology and Morphology (Buck). 

Johns Hopkins University: Greek Historiography (Gildersleeve); Roman 
Satire (Smith). 

Tulane University: Aristophanes, Acharnians (Miller). 

University of Missouri: Critical Study of Horace’s Odes (Jones and Johnston). 








Book Reviews 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Edited by a Committee of 
the Classical Instructors of Harvard University. Volume XVII. 
Published by Harvard University, Cambridge, 1906. Pp. 185. 
$1.50. 

The seventeenth volume of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology is 
dedicated to Professor Clement Lawrence Smith, of the class of 1863. In its 
happy combination of articles of intensive investigation with those of scholarly 
appreciation the volume worthily recalls the sure and quiet mastery of detail, the 
gift of sympathetic interpretation, so affectionately remembered by all students 
in Professor Smith’s courses in Latin literature. A volume of 183 pages, com- 
prising articles on text criticism, interpretation, archaeology, historiography, the 
history of religion, literary history, and literary criticism, is at least a partial 
answer to those who fear that American classical scholarship has limited its field 
to gerund-grinding or to the esoteric revelation of such scholastic arcana as the 
age of Acestes, and the name of Aeneas’ father’s nurse. 

Within the brief limits of this review it will be possible to mention only by 
title such valuable special investigations as Professor Morgan’s ‘Notes on 
Vitruvius,” Professor Minton Warren’s discussion of ‘‘Five New Manuscripts of 
the Commentary of Donatus on Terence,” and Professor Chase’s article on “An 
Amphora with a New Kadés-Name in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts.”’ Pro- 
fessor Clifford H. Moore, writing on ‘‘ The Origin of the Taurobolium,” disagrees 
with Cumont’s hypothesis connecting this rite with the worship of the Persian 
Anahita, and presents substantial proof for the belief that the taurobolium origi- 
nated in the worship of the Great Mother herself in Asia Minor. In view of the 
striking similarities' shown to exist between ‘‘Plato’s Cave” and that excavated 
at Vari on Mount Hymettus, many will concede the possibility of the conclusion 
of Professor Wright’s note on “Plato’s Cave:” that Plato in the seventh book of 
the Republic had in mind this cave, sacred to Pan, the Nymphs, and Apollo. 
Few, I think, in view of the frequency of similar miraculous legends in ancient 
literary annals, will go so far as to agree with the attempt to prove an old family 
tradition connecting Plato with this spot. 

Turning next to the more detailed articles of the volume: The article by 
Professor C. P. Parker interprets the phrase sacer intra nos spiritus in Seneca’s 
forty-first epistle on the basis of Seneca’s own linguistic and philosophical termi- 


t Notice especially the existence of the raised stone platform. 
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nology and his studies in the works of the Greek philosophers. The word 
spiritus is shown to carry in the Naturales quaestiones certain essentially physical 
connotations of divine energy, force, and self-activity which Seneca appears to 
have brought over into the ethical works. Writing of Valerius Antias and Livy, 
Professor A. A. Howard proves beyond doubt, as regards the passages in which 
Livy actually quotes Valerius, that he shows on the whole a praiseworthy skepti- 
cism. Nevertheless, I cannot refrain from the traditional suspicion that Livy’s 
skepticism grew with the progress of his work. May not the fact that we have 
so surprisingly few specific quotations from Valerius in the books of the first 
decade, combined with the fact that the thirty-odd references from the later 
decades are almost exclusively quoted to show dissent, point to the possibility that 
Livy used Valerius’ work with approval, and therefore without specific citation 
in many places in his first decade—places which we cannot of course hope to 
unearth at the present day? A comparative study of Livy’s method of citation 
of his other annalistic sources would throw some light on this question. 

Professor Goodwin’s article on the battle of Salamis is a restatement with 
amplifications of a paper published in Volume I of the Papers of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. Upon the supposition that the Persian 
fleet were not in the sound between the Piraeus and Salamis the night before the 
batile, it gives a clear and consistent account of all the subsequent events, with a 
natural bias toward Aeschylus, the eye-witness, rather than Herodotus. How- 
ever, Professor Goodwin does not consider certain important objections to his 
view to be found in an article by Ad. Bauer,' and in an article on the Battle of 
Salamis in a little pamphlet, entitled Studies in Herodotus, by Professor A. G. 
Laird, of the University of Wisconsin. These two articles proceed upon the 
supposition that the Persians were already within the sound, and that they fought 
with their backs against the friendly shore of Attica. 

Professor J. W. White, in ‘“‘An Unrecognized Actor” in Greek comedy brings 
forward convincing cumulative evidence in support of the thesis that the leader 
of the second semi-chorus in the comedies of Aristophanes played a much larger 
role in lyrical, recitative, and purely dialogue parts than has hitherto been assigned 
to him. In a discriminating analysis Professor E. K. Rand shows that Catullus 
was to many of the Augustans, and especially to Virgil, an honored master. It 
is to be regretted that the thesis of C. N. Cole upon “‘Virgil’s use of Catullus,” 
quoted in this article, has not yet been published. It would be presumptuous 
for the reviewer of this volume to attempt here any criticism of Professor Smyth’s 
paper on ‘‘ Aspects of Greek Conservatism.” He feels that by its sanity, restraint, 
sureness, and breadth of treatment its conclusions will win grateful recognition 
from all American scholars. 

GEORGE CONVERSE FISKE 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


t Berichte d. Oster. arch. Inst., 1901, p. gt. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A History of Classical Scholarship: From the Sixth Century B.C. to 
the End of the Middle Ages. By JoHN EDWIN SANpDys. Second 
Edition. Cambridge University Press, 1906. $3.50. 

The first edition of Dr. Sandys’ History of Classical Scholarship met with 
such a warm welcome that within three years a second edition has been demanded. 
The removal of references from the text to the footnotes has made the book more 
easily read, while at the same time it has permitted the author to add to certain 
chapters many additional references; some minor changes have also been made 
in the text itself and in the illustrations. 

Perhaps the most important part of the book is that which deals with the 
Byzantine age in the East, and the Middle Ages in the West. No such accurate 
and full account of the classics in this period has been accessible in one place. 
And, in spite of the amount of material compressed into these three hundred 
pages, the author has succeeded in maintaining his reader’s interest to the very 
end. But the busy teacher will be even more grateful to Dr. Sandys for his his- 
tory of scholarship in classical days. Such a concise account of the rise of the 
literary criticism of poetry, of rhetorical appreciation, and of grammar in the 
Greek world and at Rome furnishes an essential background for the work of the 
classical teacher today. A critical review of a book already so well known in 
America is quite unneeded. But to any who have not already become familiar 
with the first edition the Classical Journal earnestly commends the present volume. 

A. F. 


Q. Horatius Flaccus. Erklart von A. Kresstinc. Zweiter Theil, Die 
Satiren. 3te Auflage, besorgt von R. Hernze. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1906. Pp. xxxii+284. M. 2.80. 

It used to be held that the editing and interpreting of a work of ancient 
literature was the flower and fruit of classical scholarship—«d\X\wrov wdvrwy 
tév év rH Téxvy, as Dionysius Thrax says of the xplow womudrwv. But that 
was before the days of an independent science of archaeology, epigraphy, paleog- 
raphy, etc. But if one will reflect for a moment what it really means to under- 
stand an ancient author, to recognize and appreciate the widely ramified implica- 
tions of his language, it is easy to persuade oneself that there is much to be said 
for the old contention that all the other “disciplines” of classical study are but 
ancillary to this ultimate goal. Certain it is, at least, that in scarcely any other 
connection are the widely diversified aspects of classical study brought together 
and focused so inevitably and so happily as in the explanation of the most repre- 
sentative figure of Augustan Rome—Horace, the poet, the scholar, the gentleman. 
For this reason, the thorough study and mastery of Horace is a sort of general 
cursus institutionum for the younger student of classical antiquity, and this fact 
lends special significance to the choice of a guide to his study. 
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In the long series of editors of Horace there are many who have earned the 
gratitude of subsequent students, but few who have won such affectionate regard 
as is, I believe, felt by the present generation of Horatian students for Kiessling. 
My own acquaintance with the edition of the Satires dates from the autumn of 
1888, only a year after the first appearance of the book, when together with 
Heinze, the present custodian of the work, I listened to the lectures of Biicheler 
upon our poet. His warm commendation of the new Horace made the book my 
own at the earliest opportunity, and from that day Kiessling, whom I never saw, 
became one of the guides to my study of classical literature to whom I felt, and 
still feel, a debt of gratitude almost personal. 

To the interpretation of Horace, Kiessling brought not only an exceptional 
equipment of scholarship, especially of familiarity with Greek literature, but also 
ideals of interpretation which, at least in their application, were new and fruitful. 
In his work I learned for the first time the difference between an “edition with 
notes” and a real interpretation. Kiessling possessed in an eminent degree a 
subtle sympathy with the poet’s thought, which enabled him to divine and trace 
the hidden threads of suggestion and transition, which determine to so large a 
degree the composition of the Horatian satire. There is scarcely any more 
characteristic aspect of his commentary than this, and its result in revealing the 
often hidden unity of these compositions is to be reckoned among the conspicuous 
excellences of his work. Where others had only illustrated single words or pas- 
sages, Kiessling interpreted whole poems. 

The successive editions since 1893 have been intrusted to Richard Heinze, 
the recently elected successor of Ribbeck and Marx at Leipzig. The characteristic 
features of Kiessling’s interpretation have not suffered essential change at his 
hands, though in detail the changes are numerous and sometimes radical. Every- 
where is manifest a conscientious effort to keep the book abreast of the continuous 
advance of detailed investigation. In the introduction to the Satires Heinze, 
from the abundant stores of his own studies, has added some valuable pages on 
the influence of the Bionean diatribe upon the form of the Horatian sermo, and 
in the brief remarks upon the Stoic contemporaries and rivals of Horace there 
are suggested points of view more novel than the casual reader is likely to realize. 
The special introductions to particular satires have often undergone thorough 
revision, and in the case of the third and fourth of the first book the general 
interpretation has received radical modification, with much benefit to our know]- 
edge of Horace’s early attitude toward the matter and style of satire. But of 
details it is impossible to speak. Suffice it to say that the work as a whole in its 
new form deserves to maintain the place which the original edition won as a 


masterpiece of literary interpretation. 


G. L. HENDRICKSON 
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